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Westinghouse devised a system of escape pipes which
paralleled the street mains, and by which leakage was car-
ried off through corner lamp posts. He invented meters
for household and factory use, the latter, the Westinghouse
proportional gas meter, having a capacity of 500,000 cubic
feet per hour. His most important safety device was the
automatic cut-off regulator. When the gas pressure drops
below four ounces (the working pressure for household use)
the supply is automatically cut off, and the consumer cannot
light a jet until all the valves in the house have been closed.
Then the supply can be restored by pressing a button on
the regulator. This provides against such accidents as
have been described above. In brief, he created the tech-
nique of a new art.

The direct personal activity of Westinghouse in natural
gas ended in December 1899, when he resigned as presi-
dent and as a director of the Philadelphia Company.
Meantime, there had been a great development of the busi-
ness in western Pennsylvania. Eleven and three-quarter
billion cubic feet of gas was sold in 1898. There were 395
producing wells, 962 miles of pipe line, 318 miles of tele-
phone lines, and 114,471 acres of gas and oil lands.

The waste was prodigal, and it was the constant effort
of the officers of the Philadelphia Company to get its cus-
tomers to use gas economically. The gradual establish-
ment of meters corrected what one of the old officers calls
"a crying shame." As the near-by wells were exhausted
and the distance from which the supply must be drawn
increased, the cost to the consumer rose, and the use of
gas in the mills fell off, but it is the chief domestic fuel in
the district, and is still much used in the industries.

A minor but picturesque event which happened at the
outset of Westinghouse's natural-gas experience has often